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not. . . . We have signed the Covenant to the
League of Nations, and our signature to the
Covenant is incompatible with isolation or indiffer-
ence to anything that may cause a war or provoke a
disturbance in any part of the world. . . .

This country and the British Empire have not
only obligations under the League of Nations, but
have special obligations and rights under the Treaty
of Versailles. ... It is enough to mention these
things in order to show that this dream of isolation
is a dream and nothing more, and that we are
already, by the engagements we have undertaken,
inextricably bound up with the fortunes of Europe
whether for good or for evil; and our safety lies,
not in trying to ignore those obligations, not in
seeking that isolation which is impossible, but in a
wise and prudent use of our influence and power to
maintain peace and prevent war from breaking out
again. I submit, therefore, . . . that we are in-
volved, whether we like it or not, and that the question
for us to consider is within what limits, upon what
principles, and for what purposes we can under-
take any fresh obligations.

Mr. Chamberlain had one unexpected piece of good
fortune in that those who were responsible for the
foreign policy of Germany and France respectively
thought as he did. The attitude of Dr. Stresemann has
already been sufficiently indicated, and at Paris there
was M. Briand. A recent writer, Mr. Hugh Sellon,
has adequately summed up M. Briand: "His was not a
very original mind, nor had he a sufficiently domina-
ting personality to bend public opinion to his way of
thinking. Yet within his limits he rendered great
services to France and to Europe. His sensitive nature